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MANTEL IN LARKIN-RICHTER HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

MANTEL MISTAKES 

By Helen Dean Bogan 



ALL ornamentation should be structural. Pretty- 
women have practiced this principle for 
'^ years in their dress. They go to a dress- 
maker's who makes the trimming of their gowns, 
however rich and varied it may be, follow and 
strengthen the good lines of the gowns themselves. 
And they instinctively resent the violation of this 
principle when they stigmatize as rakish or 
countrified those gowns whose ruffles and bands 
sprout irrationally from unforeseen portions of the 
structure. 

Thus with the question of mantels. With the 
present vogue for all things that make for the 
hospitality and cheer of a home an open fire takes 
a foremost place. And of course that means a 
multiplicity of mantels in our houses. Mantels 
have been with us since the Middle Ages. There 
have been many beautiful ones. There have also 
been many atrocities perpetrated in their name. 
To-day we have freed ourselves from many of these 
persecutions, our latest discard being the marble 
mantel of the Victorian period. But we have not 
yet grasped firmly enough that great principle 
that ornament must be structural — that it must 
spring from the necessary functional form of the 
thing in question, and strengthen and beautify its 
structure. The purpose of a mantel is either 
simply to frame the fireplace opening, or to frame 
the fireplace opening and to furnish a chimney- 
breast as well. Any decoration that does not fol- 
low these lines is in as bad taste as the silly 
ruffles that are tacked aimlessly onto a country 
woman's gown. 

I am giving a picture of a bad mantel. It is 
not so very bad, and that is why I have chosen it. 
A hatchet would improve it very much. If one 
sliced away the columns, the small shelves, the 
gingerbread railing, and preferably the top shelf 



the residue would not be impossible. It would not 
be bad, I say, but it would not be beautiful. Mak- 
ing a thing purely structural by doing away with 
all ornamentation does not necessarily make it 
beautiful. But with a little thought the decoration 
can be made part of the mantel construction, and 
then the whole will be beautiful. For those pillars 
that we cut away are not in themselves ugly. In- 
deed they are a perfectly passable commercialism 
of the great Doric order. But we were forced to 
hatchet them away because those perfectly able- 
bodied, well-fed pillars were supporting nothing 
but a silly little postage stamp of a shelf that had 
no business being there anyway. That is bad art. 
Proportion is necessary for all art. I once saw a 
puny little round-shouldered wife in a railway 
station, with a perfect colossus of a husband tower- 
ing above her. And the wife was staggering under 
the weight of a sleeping two-year-old, while the 
husband strode along carrying the most comical 
little new kitten poking its head out of a tiny bag. 
Any one would recognize the absurdity of this, 
but the same person might fail to see that a heavy 
column supporting something incommensurate in 
size is just as absurd. In the mantel in question, 
if the main shelf had been extended a little further, 
and the Doric column cut off to support it, we would 
have a very acceptable mantel. 

Inset mirrors are always to be deprecated. A 
picture, a hanging mirror, or a bit of tapestry over 
the mantel shelf are preferable. But if we must 
have inset mirrors, let us place a ban on oval or 
round mirrors. For all the lines of a mantel and 
overmantel are square and oblong, and the intro- 
duction of an entirely new set of lines in the oval 
of the mirror gives a distinctly unpleasant sensa- 
tion. Such an error may be easily corrected. 
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A Bad Mantel 

A HATCHET AVOULU IZMPROVE IT 





Mantel in Chase House, Built, 1760 — Portsmouth, N. H. 
The 3rAiN portion of the decoration appears directly under 
the imantel-shelf and serves to strengthen the feeling of 
its support 



The illustrations of mantels which are bad be- 
cause they have not followed the principle that 
all ornamentation must be structural might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Now for a few illustra- 
tions of mantels that are good because this prin- 
ciple has been followed. The mantels pictured 



here are among the most famous in the country. 
You will see them reproduced in architects' books. 
Like all good art they speak for themselves. The 
pillars actually support the mantel shelf, and may 
be decorated or not as taste dictates. The main 
portion of the decoration appears directly under 




Mantel in 
Ladd House, 
Portsmouth, 
N. H.— 1765. 
All the lines 
of a mantel cr 
overmantel 
are square or 

OBLONG 
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Maxtel in 
BoARDMAN House, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
The pillars actually 
support the mantel- 
shelf and may be 
decorated or not as 
taste dictates 



the mantel shelf, and serves to strengthen the feel- 
ing of its support. The headings and mouldings 
fulfil the same purpose. Of course the carving on 
them is masterly, one of them being the handiwork 
of that incomparable English carver, Grinling 



Gibbons, and its equal would be impossible for 
our pocketbooks. But the theory that they repre- 
sent is after all the main thing, and that may be 
ours for the asking. No man is so poor that he 
may not at least put good taste into his mantels. 



Mantel in 

Ladd House, 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mantel carved by 

Grinling Gibbons 




